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Brazil’s Trade-Control Law Extended for 2 Years; 
Essential Imports Guaranteed Exchange Priority 


Brazil’s trade-control law, placing imports and 
exports, with certain exceptions, under prior licen- 
sing, has been extended for two years. Following 
is the text as published in the Didrio Oficial of Oc- 
tober 5, 1949: 

Art. 1—Law 262 of February 23, 1948, extended 
under Law 752 of June 30, 1949, is hereby further 
extended for two years, subject to the changes herein 
stated. ; 

Art. 2—Prior import licenses and exchange priority 
shall always be given for merchandise in the following 
categories in the amounts needed for the regular sup- 
ply of the country, subject to limitations as to the 
convenience of the payment currency and the pos- 
sibility of domestic production under equal technologi- 
cal characteristics and satisfactory price conditions. 








a) Fuels and lubricants 

b) Primary foodstuffs 

c) Cement and products needed for public works 
and services 

d) Hospital and scientific appliances 

e) Raw materials, machines and equipment for na- 
tional industry 

f) Railway material and chassis of trucking and 

passenger transport vehicles, and all parts and 

accessories,—with tires and tubes, however, sub- 

ject to the terms of Law 86, Article 6, Letter b, 

of September 8, 1947. (Controlling rubber im- 

ports.) 

Paper and all material, including machines, for 

book printing. 

h) Specific replacement and consumption material 
for cinema and radio if imported for exclusive use 
by firms producing domestic films or film labora- 
tories, by firms having radio stations or by the 
domestic radio transmission industry. 

i) Appliances, parts and accessories designed for 
accident prevention in work, either separately or 
adapted to machines or equipment. 


_— 


oi) 
— 


Paragraph 1—Prior license and exchange priority 
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shall always be given imports of paper for printing 
magazines and newspapers and considered indispen- 
sable for full domestic use. Prior license shall likewise 
be given for imports of inks, dry mats, blankets or flux 
for printing presses, linotype or stereotype alloys, 
plates and materials for photo-engraving, and for 
types, machines, parts and accessories for the press, if 
imported for the sole use of firms publishing maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

Paragraph 2—The department enforcing this Law 
shall determine distribution of imports of the products 
referred to in the preceding paragraph among those 
countries which, given equal prices and qualities, offer 
greatest convenience as to payment currency. 





Paragraph 3—The chronological order of licenses 
granted shall be retained when unused for lack of 
exchange. 

Art. 3—Imports of the following articles shall be 
excluded from the prior-licensing system: 

a) Milk, liquid or powdered, for child feeding. 

b) Medicines and raw materials for the pharma- 
ceutical industry, held necessary for supplying the 
domestic market by the Ministry of Education and 
Health, which shall make up a list of such products 
and send it to the department in control of exports 
and imports. 

c) Barbed wire, insecticides, fungicides, fertilizers, 
seeds, seedlings, thoroughbred animals, machines and 
spares and other instruments for farming and indus- 
trialization of farm, livestock or mineral produce, con- 
sidered indispensable to the country by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, which shall make a list of such mer- 
chandise and forward it to the department enforcing 
this law. 

d) Maps, books, newspapers, magazines and like 
publications dealing with technical, scientific, religious, 
didactic and literary subjects in a foreign tongue, as 
well as books printed in Portugal in Portuguese, if 
written by Portuguese or Brazilian authors. 

e) Airplane parts and accessories, airplane motors 
and parts thereof, and tools for the foregoing. 
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f) Articles not needing exchange cover and for 
proper use of diplomatic missions and consular depart- 
ments and their employes, provided the respective 
governments grant like treatment to Brazilian repre- 
sentatives and their employes. 

Sole Paragraph: Exchange priority shall likewise be 
granted for the articles herein mentioned. 

Art. 4—Articles classified as luggage under customs 
legislation in force and brought from abroad by pas- 
sengers shall be exempt from prior license. 

Paragraph 1—Articles not so classified and without 
license shall be confiscated by Customs and sold at 
auction, but such attempted entry shall not be con- 
sidered criminal smuggling as defined in Article 334 of 
the Penal Code. 

Paragraph 2—Goods, machines and professional in- 
struments of a skilled immigrant, brought by him or 
his firm into the country for use therein and not re- 
quiring exchange cover, shall not be subject to prior 
license. 

Art. 5—Export licenses may be refused only in the 
following cases: 





a) If payment must be made in non-convertible 
currency, or currency whose acceptance is inconveni- 
ent in the policy of avoiding the freezing of exchange; 

b) If it becomes necessary to build up stockpiles to 
guarantee home market supplies; 

c) If necessary to ensure fulfillment of obligations 
under international agreements. 

Art. 6—The following products are excluded from 
the prior export license system if payment for them is 
made in hard currency: 

Coffee; carnauba and ouricuri wax; processed and 
sawn lumber and plywood; cotton; corn; agave; matte; 
tea; cocoa; tapioca; cut or uncut diamonds and other 
precious or semi-precious stones; nuts, oil-bearing fruits 
and their oils and residues; hides and skins; tobacco 
and manufactures; caroa; piacava; fresh, candied, 
dried or canned fruits; cloth and yarn of cotton, wool, 
silk and rayon; refractory (heat-resistant) materials— 
bricks, refractory cement and parts; iron and steel 
plates; machines, scales, quartz, mica, carbonates; all 
china and glass, including insulators, sanitary ware and 
tiles; iron ore, cutlery, steel drums; ceramic materials 
of terra cotta and sandstone; vegetable and fish con- 
serves. 

Sole Paragraph: The Executive shall periodically 
decree lists of domestically produced articles which 
may be exported without prior license. 

Art. 7—Applications for prior import license shall 
be passed upon within a maximum of 30 days and for 
export license within 20 days, from the day of receipt 
of application. 

Sole Paragraph: Applications for import licenses to 
be liquidated in scarce currencies are not subject to 
this provision; such applications will be passed on 
quarterly within the bounds set forth in Article 11. 

Art. 8—To cover enforcement costs of this law, the 
following fees shall be authorized: Licenses of a value 
up to Cr%5,000, none; over Cr85,000 to Cr$20,000, 


Cr$20; over Cr$20,000 to Cr$50,000, Cr$50; over 
Cr$50,000 to Cr$100,000, Cr$100; over Cr$100,000, 
1/1000 of license value. 

Art. 9—Holders of prior licenses who do not use up 
to 80 percent of license value within the time limit set 
forth, shall be subject to a five percent fine on the 
unused part thereof, unless said non-use shall be proved 
due to causes beyond their control. 

Paragraph 1—The maker of a false declaration on 
application for prior license, with intent to induce an 
error in his favor, shall be subject to a fine of not less 
than Cr$5,000 nor more than Cr$100,000. 

Paragraph 2—The aforesaid fines shall be levied by 
the Department of Internal Revenue upon representa- 
tion by the enforcing agency of this Law, with appeal 
to the Minister of Finance permitted within 20 days. 

Paragraph 3—The proceeds of said fines shall be 
paid into the National Treasury as federal income. 

Art. 10—Lists of prior licenses granted shall obli- 
gatorily be published in the Didrio Oficial of the Re- 
public and in the diarios oficiais of the capital of the 
Republic and the states of Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo within 30 days, and in those of the remaining 
states and territories within 60 days; and there shall 
be stated in said lists name of recipient, merchandise, 
quantity or weight, value in cruzeiros and in foreign 
currency, origin and destination. 

Art. 11—The Executive, acting through the Minis- 
try of Finance, may periodically set the limit within 
which may be granted import licenses in scarce cur- 
rencies. 

Art. 12—Persons who in any way or form take part 
in the management, administration or auditing boards 
(conselhos fiscais) of firms directly or indirectly in- 
terested in foreign trade may not serve in any depart- 
ment intervening in the control of prior licenses. 

Art. 13—The Executive shall issue the implementing 
regulations (regulamento) of this law within 60 days 
and shall set forth the general standards for granting 
licenses. 





Paragraph 1—The rulings set forth in said imple- 
menting regulations may be altered by Executive De- 
cree only. : 

Paragraph 2—Instructions issued for observance of 
said implementing regulations shall be published in 
the Diario Oficial. 

Art. 14—Import licenses must declare, besides data 
determined by the implementing regulations, the kind, 
quality and value of the merchandise, country of 
origin, kind of currency, and importer’s name, with 
said import licenses being non-transferable. 

Art. 15—This law shall come into force on the day 
of its publication (October 5, 1949). 


Art. 16—Contrary rulings are hereby revoked. 
Rio de Janeiro, October 4, 1949, 128th Year of In- 
dependence and 61st of the Republic. 
Eurico G. Dutra 
Guilherme da Silveira 
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In New Offices, Trade Bureau in Canada Inaugurates Campaign 


The Brazilian Government Trade Bureau in 
Canada recently inaugurated its new offices at 505 
Place d’Armes in Montreal. The Bureau is headed 
by Antonio Garcia de Miranda Netto, director, who 
is also commercial attaché of the Brazilian Em- 
bassy in Canada, and Luiz Corréa, assistant di- 
rector. 

In a statement distributed at the time, the Bureau 
announced that it would work to “promote the further 
development of trade between Brazil and Canada by 
providing Canadians with information about economic 
conditions, tourism and culture in Brazil,” and that 
information would be supplied to Brazilians and 
Canadians interested in trade between the two coun- 
tries. 

Issues Two Publications 

The Trade Bureau in Canada issues two monthly 
publications, one in English about Brazil, the other 
in Portuguese about economic conditions in Canada 
for the information of Brazilian readers. The English 
bulletin already has a circulation of 5,000, while 1,000 
copies of the bulletin in Portuguese are mailed to 
Brazil. 

The Bureau was established in Canada in 1941, 
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Section of Display by Brazilian Government Trade Bureau 
in Montreal 





simultaneously with opening of direct diplomatic rela- 
tions. It was maintained in Ottawa during the war, 
since wartime trade involved much governmental con- 
tact, but in March of this year it moved to Montreal, 
a better commercial center. Facilities were improved, 
a larger staff hired, and full preparations were made 
for a campaign to increase Brazil-Canadian trade, 
which is naturally complementary. 

Similar Brazilian government trade bureaus have 
been established in other leading commercial nations, 
following, in general, the model of the Government 
Trade Bureau in New York. Their main purposes are 
to expand Brazil's world market, making known Bra- 
zilian opportunities in trade and productive invest- 
ment, and disseminating general information. 

Trade volume between Brazil and Canada totaled 
nearly $50,000,000 in 1948 but was unfavorable for 
Brazil by about $8,000,000. For the first quarter of 
1949, however, trade was almost even, with Brazil 
getting a favorable balance of some $30,000 out of a 
trade volume of $13,060,000. 


Coffee, Cotton Lead 

The ten leading Brazilian products imported by 
Canada last year were coffee, raw cotton, vegetable 
oils, waxes, cocoa beans and butter, fresh fruits, iron 
ore, nuts and peanuts, tapioca and sago, and hides and 
skins. Brazil’s leading imports from Canada in 1948 
were led by ships bought from Vickers, Ltd., a tem- 
porary fluctuation in the normal order, followed by 
sewing machines, paper, aluminum and _ products, 
wheat flour, electric apparatus and radios, apples, 
pulp, asbestos and products and farm machinery and 
tools. 

Brazil is Canada’s best Latin American export mar- 
ket, but Canada buys more from Venezuela, Mexico 
and Cuba than it does from Brazil, facts which the 
Brazilian Government Trade Bureau in Montreal has 
pointed to as indicating the value for Canada in in- 
creasing its imports from Brazil. 


$16,000,000 Dredging Program Will Improve Brazil’s Waterways 


Dredging of harbors, channels and inland waterways 
leading to sea and river ports will be intensified over 
the next five years in the states of Para, Maranhao, 
Piaui, Ceara, Rio Grande do Norte, Paraiba, Pernam- 
buco, Alagéas, Sergipe, Bahia, Espirito Santo, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sio Paulo, Parana, Santa Catarina, Rio 
Grande do Sul and the Federal District. 

Some 300,000,000 cruzeiros ($16,000,000) have been 
authorized for this purpose, according to Law 831 


published in Brazil’s Diario Oficial of September 30, 
1949. 

The law further provides that if sufficient money 
is not forthcoming from the Treasury to finance all 
of the plan, loans may be raised at not more than six 
percent yearly, or five-percent public bonds may be 
issued, 

Funds for the purpose will be raised from revenue 
from ports administered by the government and from 
extra levies on cargo and services where necessary. 
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Brazil’s Wealth of Vegetable Oils Avis 


Few investment opportunities in the world today 
equal those offered by Brazilian vegetable oils. From 
north to south and east to west in Brazil, oilseeds and 
nuts grow naturally. In places cultivation has been 
developed and industrialization in processing methods 
has begun, but in vast areas this natural wealth awaits 
the application of modern capital and up-to-date ma- 
chinery. These oils, briefly described in the following 
paragraphs, can supply many American needs, not 
only in the fields of foodstuffs, medicinals, soaps and 
the other traditional uses for vegetable oils, but in the 


new and growing realm of synthetics. 


Andiroba Oil 

Also known as crabwood oil, andiroba is non-drying 
and useful for soapmaking and its byproducts, such 
as glycerin, with many potentialities in the synthetic 
field. In parts of Brazil it is used medicinally. The an- 
diroba nut grows on a fast-maturing tree found espe- 
cially on the islands of the Amazon mouth and along 
the Tocantins River. The nuts ripen twice yearly, in 


February and in July. Oil yield is about 64 percent. 


Babacu Oil 

Babacu oil looks like coconut oil and can be used 
like it. It is often used for margarine and other edibles, 
since it is especially tasty and of high food value. As a 
base for medicinal salves babacu oil is likewise es- 
teemed. The babacu tree is a tall, fanlike palm, yield- 
ing three or four clusters of about 500 nuts about the 
size and shape of lemons. When ripe the nuts fall to 
the ground and are easily harvested. This oil is finding 
increasing use in synthetics. Brazil has a practically 


unlimited supply. 


Castor Oil 


Castor beans are grown throughout Brazil, with 
most of the supply coming from Sao Paulo in the south 
and Pernambuco and Bahia in the north. The bushy 
plant they grow on is both cultivated and wild. Some 
varieties vield up to 65 percent oil, others down to 30 
percent. Normally, about 75 percent of the world’s 
supply of castor beans comes from Brazil, and a grow- 


ing percentage of castor oil also is shipped from Brazil 


as industrialization progresses. Besides its medicinal 





properties, castor oil makes a good soap for soft, salt 
or hard water. It also produces ricinoleic acid, excellent 
in making auto tires and tanning fine leathers. Other 
uses include ink-making, dyeing, perfume fixatives, 
high-speed engine oils, and fuel when mixed with 
motor alcohol. It is also widely used now in the syn- 
thetices field. 


Coconut Oil 

Coconut palms grow widely in Brazil, especially in 
the states of Bahia, Pernambuco, Alagoas and Sergipe, 
almost always along the sandy coasts. They begin bear- 
ing fruit after six years and may bear up to 60 in their 
tenth or twelfth year. A good yield would be about 
6,000 nuts an acre. From the dried meat of the coconut, 
the copra, comes a light yellow, pleasant-smelling oil. 
A coconut will have about 15 percent copra, while the 
copra yields around 60 to 70 percent oil. Apart from 
the oil, the fiber of the coconut shell is used for cordage, 
mats, brushes and the like, while the copra cake can 
be used as a cattle food. Coconut oil is used for making 
margarine and shortenings, soap, candles, glycerine 


and numerous other byproducts. 


Cumaru Oil 

More commonly known as the tonka bean, the 
cumart kernel comes from an almond-shaped fruit that 
grows on a tree found especially in the Brazilian states 
of Amazonas and Para. The kernel is about an inch 
long and has an agreeable odor from the coumarine it 
contains. This substance is used a great deal in per- 
fumery and tobacco processing, and also in flavoring 
artificial vanilla. The oil of the cumart kernel is used 
in making perfume, soap, candy and drugs. An average 


kernel will vield around 30 percent oil. 


Curua Oil 


Curua oil comes from the kernel of the fruit of a 
small palm native to Brazil. This kernel contains 
about 60 percent oil, which can be used for about the 
same purposes as coconut oil, including soap-making 
and the usual edible products of vegetable oils. A red- 
dish-green oil which tends to jell by itself can be got 
from the inner lining or “pericarp” of the curua fruit. 


Many new uses could likely be found for this oil. 
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Murmuru Oil 

The murmurt is a black-spined palm that grows in 
the Amazon areas. From its thorn-covered, pear- 
shaped fruit comes a kernel that yields around 40 
percent oil. This murmurt oil is a brilliant white and 
is about as thick as coconut oil. It tastes and smells 
good and is used especially in making fine margarines, 
confectionery and soaps. New uses for this oil could 
probably be found in the cosmetics and pharmaceu- 
ticals field. 


Pataua Oil 


Pataua oil is one of the best substitutes known for 
olive oil and, in fact, is often preferred to olive oil. It 
comes from the reddish-purple fruit of the pataua 
palm, which grows in the wet country along the 
Amazon and in Bahia and Para. The oil comes from 
the fleshy part of the fruit. It has very little smell or 
taste and is about the color of olive oil, perhaps a little 
greener. It is, of course, prized as a salad and cooking 
oil. The fruit yields about 10 percent oil with present 
methods. In the kernel there is also a small amount of 
oil, but this is not usually bothered with. 


Ucuuba Oil 

Ucuuiba oil is extracted as a fat from the nuts of 
a tree that looks vaguely like a conifer although it is 
of a different family. The fat is dark yellow and can be 
made into a butter substitute. Each tree bears some 
two or three bushels of nuts, whose kernels yield up to 
70 percent fat. A single tree will produce about 50 
pounds of fat. Since even in the wild state the trees 
grow closely together, a yield of as much as a ton and 
a half of fat to the acre is not uncommon. So far it is 
not much grown on plantations. It is harvested in the 


wild in the Amazon area, usually near river mouths. 


Ouricuri Oil 

Urucuri oil, also called ouricuri, uricuri and licuri, 
comes from the palm of the same name, whose leaves 
also produce uricuri wax, similar to carnatiba wax. 
The oil comes from the three kernels that grow in the 
light-grey, fuzzy fruit. These kernels yield about 50 
to 60 percent oil, pale yellow, edible, but used mostly 
in soap-making. The palm grows mainly in semi-arid 
parts of Bahia. 


Peanut Oil 


While less exotic-sounding than most Brazilian oils, 
peanut oil is a main Brazilian product. The main 
variety grown in Brazil is native to the country. This 
variety, arachis hypogaea, was taken from Brazil to 
Africa and from Africa to Virginia. Peanut growing is 
concentrated in southern Brazil, especially in Rio 
Grande do Sul, where about 7,000 pounds are raised to 
an acre. Brazilian peanuts yield about 35 to 40 percent 
oil, golden yellow and tasty. The oil is used for mar- 
garine, cooking oils, salad oils and generally in the 
manner of high-grade cottonseed or coconut oils. 


Cottonseed Oil 

As one of the world’s largest cotton-growing coun- 
tries, Brazil produces a huge amount of cottonseed oil 
and cake. Cottonseed oil is used a great deal in shorten- 
ings, and also for salad oils, margarine and other 
edibles. Modern mills in Sao Paulo extract the oil by 
hot-press methods. After refining, it is exported to 
Europe and the U. S., while the oil left over from the 
refining is used for making soap. Cottonseed yields 
around 18 percent oil and the potential production 
can be calculated from the fact that about two pounds 
of seeds are grown for every pound of cotton. 


Gergelim Oil 

Gergelim oil is the same as sesame oil or ajonjoli. 
The plant, about three feet high, grows mainly in Sao 
Paulo. In its pods are yellow or dark-red seeds from 
which the oil comes. The darker the seeds the more 
oil, but the lighter they are the better the quality. On 
an average, gergelim seeds yield some 50 percent oil 
which is light yellow after refining. It is used for salads, 
cooking, margarine, shortening, pharmaceuticals, soaps 
and lubricants. The seed itself is also much used in 


confectionery. 


Oiticica Oil 

Oiticica oil is similar to tung or chinawood oil. It is 
used largely in the paint and varnish industries be- 
‘ause of its unsurpassed drying qualities. It comes 
from the seed kernels of the oiticica tree, a tall, leafy, 
wild tree found in Ceara, Bahia, Rio Grande do Norte 
and Paraiba. It grows only in Brazil. The seed-kernels 
are dark gray, oval, and about an inch long. They 
ripen between December and March, producing about 
50 to 60 percent oil, with an average tree producing 


around 225 pounds of oil. 
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Brazilian News in Review 


Big Fertilizer Deposits 
Some 92 million tons is the estimated reserve 
of apatite (calcium-phosphate-fluoride) in the 
neighborhood of Araxa in the state of Minas Gerais, 
according to a state government survey. About 42 
million tons have better than 22 percent phosphate, 
while the other 50 have from 12 to 22 percent. 


+ * * 


Will Unjam Traffic 
Two new lanes on part of Avenida Beira Mar and 
the new Pasmado Tunnel will eliminate present rush- 
hour traffic jams between midtown Rio and Copaca- 
bana by the end of next year, engineers of the Pre- 
fecture recently predicted. 


’ 
. * aa 


Trader’s Guidebook 
The Federal Foreign Trade Council of Brazil is 
getting up a guidebook for exporters, importers, manu- 
facturers and commercial representatives in Brazil. It 
will be called Guia do Comercio Exterior, Foreign 
Trade Guide. 


* * * 


Coffee to U. S. 

Of all coffee landed in the United States in the 
first seven months of 1949, 53 percent was shipped 
from Brazil. Average price for Brazilian coffee during 
the period was 23.1 cents a pound. 


a” * * 


More Insurance Firms 
Of the 149 insurance companies operating in Brazil 
in 1948, 124 or 83 percent were Brazilian. Total assets 
of all insurance companies in Brazil last year were 
3,819 million cruzeiros. In 1947 there were 141 insur- 
ance companies in the country. 
¥ $ * 
Refinery Site Sought 
A special committee has been named by the Bra- 
zilian National Petroleum Council to find the best pos- 
sible site, in the neighborhood of the port of Santos, 
for the 45,000-barrel oil refinery to be built with the 
aid of Pan-American Hydrocarbon Research, Inc. 


~ * * 


Resin Plant Founded 
A synthetic resin and glue plant, first in Latin 
America, has been set up at Curitiba in the state of 
Parana. Capital was supplied equally by U. S. and 
Brazilian private investors, reportedly amounting 
to 15 million cruzeiros. 


* * - 


More Coffee from Rio 
Coffee shipped abroad through Rio de Janeiro came 
to 517,939 bags in September, an all-time high. Of 
these, 200,124 bags went to the United States. 


Improve Distribution 

Plans for improving distribution of perishable food- 
stuffs within and from the state of Rio de Janeiro 
through building a 90-ton-daily ice-plant and a 23 mil- 
lion cruzeiro refrigeration plant are being drawn up 
with the aid of American engineers. Ice from the plant 
would be especially used in fish packing. Cost of the 
refrigeration plant would include machinery, trans- 
former, railway car depots, transport material and 
the like. 


* * * 


No Wool, Linen Imports 


No more licenses will be given this year for im- 
ports into Brazil of woolen and linen goods, accord- 
ing to Notice 159 of the Export-Import Department, 
of the Bank of Brazil. 


7 * * 


New Power Plant? 

The Brazilian Senate has approved a 20 million cru- 
zeiro appropriation for building a hydroelectric power 
plant using the water of the Urubu Falls, in Esperan- 
tina township, State of Piaui. 


* * * 


Italo-Brazilian Deal? 

Possibility that locomotives, autos and industrial 
goods will be sent to Brazil from the Italian firms of 
Fiat and Finsider through deals with Brazilian firms 
is being discussed in Rio. 


* * * 


No Claim on Italy 

Brazil recently gave up its claims on Italy for war 
reparations and unfroze Italian funds, while Italy in 
turn pledged to help set up an Immigration Company 
capitalized at 300 million cruzeiros to stimulate settle- 
ment of Italians in Brazil, in a formal agreement. Fur- 
ther trade talks with Italy are scheduled this week. 
with the arrival of a new trade mission in Rio. 


* * * 


Motor Vehicles Counted 
There are 378,508 motor vehicles in Brazil, accord- 
ing to recent statistics, including 8,024 tractors, 183,- 
386 passenger cars and 157,796 trucks. Sao Paulo had 
about 36 percent, while the Federal District had 
around 22 percent. 


* * * 


Railways Grow 


The National Railways Department reports that 
560 kilometers of rails have been laid down in Brazil 
in the past two and a half years, 316 of roadbed only. 
and 727 kilometers along which construction is under- 
way. Expenditures were 726 million cruzeiros for these 
and other achievements. 
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World Bank’s “Economic Survey Mission” Begins Brazilian Study 


“A general economic and financial mission”, 
named by the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, has arrived in Rio de 
Janeiro to gather “general data” on Brazilian proj- 
ects considered for development loans from the 
Bank. 

Members of the mission are Richard H. Demuth, 
in charge, who is assistant to the vice-president of the 
Bank: Dr. Harold W. Larsen and Newton’ B. Parker 
of the Bank’s Economic Department; and Sidney P. 
Wheelock of the Loan Department. In Brazil they 
were joined by Tracy Martin, engineer who has been 
making a survey for the bank on the market for power 
to be produced by the Paulo Afonso hydroelectric 


project on the Sao Francisco River. 


Demuth Speaks 
Speaking for the mission after its arrival in Brazil, 
Mr. Demuth said that “our trip is for the purpose of 
studying the general economic and financial condi- 
tions of the country to find out how big an increase 


in its foreign debt Brazil could take on within the 
next few years. 

“We also want to study,” he said, “the relative pri- 
ority to be established for the various development 
projects proposed as well as the general policy adopted 
by the Brazilian government for development of na- 
tional economic resources.” 

He stressed that “we shall not make any study here 
of specific projects but we shall gather general data as 
to projects presented to the Bank and whose financing 
the Brazilian government is ready to support.” 


Brazilian Experts Help 

The Brazilian government placed various experts of 
the Ministry of Finance and the Bank of Brazil at the 
service of the mission, including Charles P. Hargreaves, 
secretary of the Minister of Finance, Dr. Guilherme da 
Silveira, José Nunes Guimaraes, head of the Depart- 
ment of Statistics and Economic Studies of the Bank 
of Brazil, and Herculano Borges da Fonseca of the 
cabinet of the Superintendency of Money and Credit. 

The mission will probably remain in Brazil until 
around the end of November. 


Columbia Professor Urges U.S. Train Brazilians in Industrial Skills 


A large-seale U. S. training program for Bra- 
zilian technicians has been recommended by Pro- 
fessor Boris M. Stanfield, Columbia University 
specialist in international economic problems, as 
“among the less costly but most effective forms of 
aid to underdeveloped nations possible under 
President Truman’s Point Four proposal.” 


. 


If young Brazilians were to “spend a full year in 
American factories and mines learning U.S. know-how 
and principles of industrial discipline, they would re- 
turn to Brazil to fill an important industrial gap and 
to raise industrial standards,” Professor Stanfield said. 

These young Brazilians, he added, “would eventu- 
ally hold positions of leadership in industry and would 
have a beneficial influence not only on Brazilian eco- 
nomic progress but on relations with the United 
States. This would be a means whereby the United 
States could win friends in Brazil and in the long run 
widen the market for its goods in this largest republic 
in the Americas.” 

Bears Eisenhower Greeting 

Professor Stanfield recently returned from Brazil, 
where he lectured under the sponsorship of the Uni- 
versity of Sao Paulo and delivered a message to Bra- 
zilian President Eurico Gaspar Dutra from Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, in which the Columbia University presi- 
dent expressed the hope that “cooperation between the 
universities of our two countries will continue to in- 
crease year by year.” 

The immensity of Brazil and its natural resources 


“is a veritable challenge to the architects of interna- 
tional economic cooperation,” he said. “The complete 
absence of racial discrimination among workers and 
the native intelligence of Brazilians are other highly 
valuable assets. All factors combine in Brazil to make 
rapid economic progress possible once technical know!l- 
edge and capital become more widespread. Brazil is a 
natural proving-ground for Point Four.” 


Not Waiting for U. S. 

He reported that “Brazil is not waiting for U. S. 
technical assistance. It is going ahead with its own 
training program. Brazilian industrial and commercial 
services, Inspired by the late Roberto Simonsen and 
financed by the employers themselves, operate numer- 
ous training classes for workers as well as offering 
special assistance in such fields as medicine and 
housing.” 

(These services include the SENAC and SENAT, 
industrial and commercial training agencies, and the 
SESI and SESC, which perform more strictly social 
services for commercial and industrial workers.) 

Professor Stanfield added that “the stability of 
Brazil’s democratic institutions is being strengthened 
by a crusade against illiteracy and a gradual extension 
of responsibilities and rights of the working people.” 

The Columbia University professor declared that 
during his trip he witnessed “a veritable fever of 
construction” in Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil’s two largest cities, and that “the youthful 
Brazilian economy is permeated with a spirit of 
confidence and dynamism.” 
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TRADE OPPORTUNITIES BI 


t ‘- The Brazilian Government Trade Bureau has received the following inquiries from businessmen in Brazil, 
who desire to export or import the products listed below. These inquiries are published as received and 
no representation is made as to standings of listed firms. We suggest that the parties interested write ae 
directly to these firms, via airmail, as well as to this office, at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 














Brazilian Firms Wanting to Brazilian Firms Wanting to 
Export to the U. S. Import from U. S. 














Machinery for Mixing Fertilizers, complete, for — 
Castor Oil—A. Nogueira da Silva & Cia., Rua ' 
daily output of about 50 tons—Companhia 
Paulista de Adubos, Rua José Bonifacio 233, 
Cable address: "MYRTA. Caixa Postal 6042, S. Paulo, S.P., Brazil. Cable 


address: 'COPADUBOS.”’ 


do Imperador 239, Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil. 


Cotton—Borba & Cia., Rua Bom Jesis, 227 — 
Radios, Greases, and Automobile Accessories— 


Andar |, Recife, Pernambuco, Brazi!. Cable ad 
, A. Nogueira da Silva & Cia., Rua do Impera- 
dress: “BRABO. dor 239, Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil. Cable ad- 


dress: 'MYRTA." 





Coconut Oil, Grated Coconut, Coconut Milk— 


Barbed Wire, Cement, Ete.—Borba & Cia., Rua 
E. Porto & Cia., Avenida General Calazans 414, 


Bom. Jesis 227, Andar |, Recife, Pernambuco, 


i P | A ic ipe, zil. 
ne TR ans SRR: SEER. Te Brazil. Cable address: "BRABO." 


Cable address: “"COQUEIRAL." 
Woolen Suitings and Linen Textiles—Avelino Ot- 


ee aT a ee oer toni, Rua Duque de Caxias 107, Ub4, Minas 


Gerais, Brazil. 
Praca da Inglaterra 20, Caixa Postal 142, Sal- erais, Brazi 


vador, Bahia, Brazil. Cable address: ‘“MOT- 
SOUZA." 





Miscellaneous Offers: 








Mr. Eduardo Califano, President, Tramontane 





Castor Beans, Corn, Beans, Flours—Antonio Mo- 
Shipping Company, Inc., 66-70 Beaver Street, 


reira Filho & Irmao, Rua Bara de Cotegipe |4, 
New York 4, New York — freight forwarder 


Salvador, Bahia, Brazil. Cable address: ‘“MO- 

and representative offers his facilities and 
RISMAR. 

services. 








Iron and Manganese Ores — Armando Ribeiro CONTENTS 
Brazil's Trade-Control Law Extended for Two Years 

In New Offices, Trade Bureau in Canada Inaugurates Campaign 
Belo Horizonte, Minas Gerais, Brazil. $16,000,000 Dredging Program Will Improve Brazil’s Waterways 


Brazil’s Wealth of Vegetable Oils Awaits Development 
for American Industry 


Vianna, Rua Antonio de Albuquerque 1181, 







Sugar-Cane "Aguardente", (Brazilian Brandy), niin ties tie Cette Ja 
; ; : ; Big Fertilizer Deposits, Will Unjam Traffic, Trader's Guidebook, 
shipped in novel containers of polished, glossed Coffee to U.S., More Insurance Firms, Refinery Site Sought, Resin 
- Plant Founded, More Coffee from Rio, Improve Distribution, No 
coconuts—J. Xaramba, Comissdes e Represen- Wool, Linen Imports, New Power Plant?, Italo-Brazilian Deal?, No 
Claim on Italy, Motor Vehicles Counted, Railways Grow 
tagoes, Rua Gamboa do Carmo 144, Recife, World Bank’s Economic Survey Mission Begins Brazilian Study 
Pernambuco. Brazil. Cable address: XAR- Columbia Professor Urges U.S. Train Brazilians in Industrial Skills 


Trade Opportunities 


AMBA. RIGHT IS GRANTED FOR REPUBLICATION of any or all of 
material included in this Bulletin, provided credit is given to 
Brazilian Government Trade Bureau. More detailed information o* 
cerning Brazil and the subjects in these pages may be s 

addressing the Bureau at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. I 








